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THE GARDEN. 


farmer too 

toa degree 

weeds by 
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injures the 

is finally 
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me, to keep a gar- 

t does to neglect 
ing the weeds get 
clean them out. 
lien get large it is 


kill them ; unless the 


being free from weed-seeds, are better in | 
many cases than barn manure, which is 
always so full of weed-seeds as to make it 


very difficult to keep the garden crops well | 


| cleaned out. 


THE FARM WITH THE FAIR. 
It must be allowed that there is little) 


permanent profit in any productive operation | 
like farming for instance, without letting 
others know what has been accomplished. | 
The farm must first support the family, as a 
rule ; next it ought to yield a profit. Unless | 
it does the latter, the economy of the oper- 


ation is pronounced faulty, as indeed it is. | 


And the first condition of securing a profit | 
even after the work of cultivation is over, is | 
advertising to the public the results of that 
work and the advantage of exchanging them | 
with such as stand in need of them. Ordin-| 
arily we say that sagacious marketing per-| 
forms this task. So it does, but not to its | 
entire extent nor in the most effective man-| 


ner. In the progress of the development of | 
modern society, it has come about that the | 
best and surest way to make a permanent | 
market for one’s industrial products is by 
public exhibition. 

And while it is not claimed for the exhi- 
bition of agricultural products that it is 
made primarily for a mercenary purpose, the 
reputation of a farmer for superior produc- | 
tions, especially in all kinds of domestic an- 
the established in the 


imals, is all better 


When properly cured, clover hay is one 
vest fodders on the farm. 


— “ There is nothing so valuable to meet 
the depression of agriculture as a good herd | 
of cattle.” 


— The best honey weather is when it is 
warm and moist, when the air is full of 
electricity and a storm approaching. 


— It will not do to neglect the fresh water 
supply for the hens and chickens during these 
hot days. Though they drink but little they 
— at often, and must have it else they 
suffer. 


— A. R. Whitney, one of the most exten- 
sive orchardists of the West, says that he 
finds a mixture of copperas and glue to be 
the best thing to keep rabbits and mice from 
the trees. He lost many before applying this 
remedy. He has tried tarred paper on the 
trees, but does not like it. 


—It is predicted 1,200 to 1,500 farmers in 
Wisconsin will erect silos during the present 
season. This is owing to the satisfactory 
experiments made in that State last year, 
and to the recent improvements in the meth- 
ods of preserving forage by the silage process 
for all kinds of farm animals. 


—Young turkeys do not thrive in confine- 
ment. Wandering about seems necessary 
for their development. Damp is fatal to 
them. They should be kept fastened up till 
the early dew is off, and then allowed to 
roam. Chopped green food, especially onion 
tops, mixed with soaked bread, etc., will 
make them thrive. 


—Shade is indispensable for the raising of 
young chicks. Where the mother hens are 
allowed free range, one of the best shades 
can be formed by planting a few pumpkin 
seeds in hills here and there. The plants 
will grow rapidly, and during the hot days 
both hen and chickens will take advantage 
of the shade given by the broad leaves, 


— In the strawberry regions of New Jer-| 
sey a cigar-box is nailed on a tree close to 


Horses. . 
The hot weather is as exacting upon a horse 
as uponaman. The nervous system ofa horse 
is quite as excitable as that of a person, and 
the hot sun has a very great effect upon the 
nervous system, which is centered in the brain 
and spine. The head and neck are the more 
susceptible parts of the body, and a horse 
should be protected by a covering from the 
action of the intense heat upon these organs. 
A very simple affair will secure this. A twig 
bent over the head, and fastened to the strap 
loops of the bridle supports a sort of hood 
e of light wires, which projects backward 
over the . is i i 
cotton cloth, and a lies upon 
neck, protecting this and the ears from flies, 
but giving the freest passage to the wind 
under it. 
A white linen sheet over the back loosely 
fastened to the harness with iarge tassels at 
the front corners to dangle about the forelegs, 
will be a most effective safeguard against flies, 
and the damaging bot fly especially. Bots 
are injurious when in large numbers, and are 
disagreeable anyhow. They are easily kept in 
check, and may be exterminated if every 
owner of horses would wipe off the eggs when 
the horses come in, with a sponge moistened 
with kerosene oil. The legs and shoulders 
should be wiped with such sponge before 
taking the horses out to work. 
Feeding should be cooling this hot season. 
Bran and oats ground are not so heating as 
corn; and green fodder carried to the barn is 
better than compelling tired horsrs to work 
for their supper half the night. 
Keep the barn clean and the floor washed 
with water and a little carbolic acid and then 
sprinkle with plaster. The strong odor of the 
stables encourages the pernicious stable flies 
which keep the horses kicking all the night. 
Have the door and windows of the stable pro- 
tected with wire gauze or mosquito net frames 
to keep out flies, and use buhach plentifully, 
t will pay well in the saving of horse flesh 
and the better work done. 
Carry water to the field for the horses and 
give the tired beasts a few minutes’ rest and a 
drink every two hours. This will be also a 
gain in the work. 
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quit using the milk of a whole herd of cows 
than to endanger our lives and health, and 
to incur doctor’s bills. The doctor, if he can 
get a chance, will reduce the profit that we 

ave made, or thought we made, in short 
order.—[The Western Rural. 


COLIC IN HORSES. 
(Cor. Pacific Rural Press.| 


In the case of those animals really suffer- 
ing from pain, there must be two objects 
borne in mind, viz., to abate or altogether 
remove the pain by sedatives, and, secondly, 
to remove the offending material from the 
intestines by purgatives. As an extremely 
useful and Lihcient remedy for the first, I 
have used for many years the ordinary gum 
opium (powdered) in one-dram doses, mixed 
in a pint of warm water. 

The dose may be repeated in two hours if | 
relief has not been obtained. If it is a case | 
of ordinary colic, this may be relied upon as 

a most effectual remedy. This one-dram dose 

is that for an ordinary sized horse, an animal | 
of the kind and size of those usually worked | 
upon the farm in buggies, ete. Of course, in | 
the case of a small pony, such as a Shetland | 
or Exmoor, half a jm is sufficient. And, | 
on the other hand, a horse as large as some | 
of our city firms employ, I have frequently | 
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PROGESS OF COMMERCIAL FLORI- 
CULTURE. 


BY WILLIAM J, STEWART. 


From his Essay before the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society 


The florist of a generation ago was, in 
most cases, a humble and obscure individual, 
employed by one or several persons to 
keep their grounds in order, and occupying 


eat) socially on the plane with the coach- 


man an er expected to be as expert 
at milking the cow and wheeling out ashes 
as at tying bouquets. His houses were small, 
inconvenient, poorly heated, and placed with 
but little regard to fitness of location or as- 
pect. Our modern devices for heating, venti- 
lating and propagating were unknown to 
him, and he was utterly ignorant of the 
much-discussed questions of the comparative 
merits of hot water and steam, and the theo- 
ries of circulation and radiation, and many 
other problems that interest his more fortu- 
nate brother of the present day. His stock of 
plants was more of a museum than any- 
thing else, though sometimes it was mainly 
a hospital. The hospitals, in some instances 
are, unfortunately, still to be found. His 
bouquets would now be regarded as _ curiosi- 
ties. With a stick in the middle to keep 
them straight, and the flowers wound on as 
tightly as they could be packed together, 
they were indeed marvels of workmanship. 
About the only designs attempted besides 
bouquets were wreaths and a few crosses, 
fashioned on sticks or hoops. His customers 
were as simple as himself, and the whole cut- 


sands daily during the winter months, and 
the number of Roman hyacinths grown is 
simply enormous. Cut flowers amounting to 
$1,000,000, at wholesale prices, pass through 
the hands of commission dealers annually, 
and the amount suld by growers for the mar- 
ket, outside of cx ission dealers, must be 
as large if not larger. From $15,000 to 
$20,000 is invested annually in plants of 
new varities of roses. 

It is estimated that there are 630 acres 
covered with glass in this country, about 
one-half of which is devoted to the growing 
of plants and the other half to cut flowers. 
There are probably not less than fifteen 
thousand persons engaged in growing plants 

eale or for out _and in florists’ 

. Not than fifty million ‘plants are 

sold annually, and the importation of bulbs 

and plants must amount to nearly if not 

quite half a million dollars in value. Tube- 

rose bulbs, which we formerly imported, we 

now export in large quantities, and the ex- 

portation of pampas grass has grown to be 

quite a large business. One and a half mil- 
lions of plumes is probably a low estimate. 

But these figures give little idea of the 
amount of business, or the number of people 
directly or indirectly dependent upon the 
cut-flower trade. Consider the material used 
in constructing green-houses, such as glass, 
iron pipe and fittings, hot water and steam 
apparatus, the labor employed and the 
money invested in the manufacture of plain 
and fancy flower pots, rubber hose, fertilizers, 
insect exterminators, and horticultural tools 
of all kinds; also the capital invested and 
the number of people employed in the mak- 
ing of ornamental baskets, and the value of 
baskets of foreign manufacture, wheat im- 
mortelles, etc., imported. One estimate 
laces the value of coal consumed at nearly 
400,000. Tons of iron are made into wire 
and wire designs for florists’ use; many 
thousands of pounds of tin-foil, also cords of 
wood, in the form of toothpicks for stem- 
ming flowers and in plant stakes, are items 
of considerable account, while the rent paid 
for stores and the wages for help of both 





Enormous 


Ploughman Building, 45 Milk St., 
Boston, Saturday, June 18, 1887. 


[HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE MASSACHU 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN ASSOCIATION.| 


CONTINUED DISCUSSION 


ON 


“BUGS AND. WORMS.” 


discussion. 


FOLLOWED BY 


large Fruit Growers present. 


0. B. HADWEN, Eeq. called to preside 


for the Mass. Ploughman. 
|COPYRIGHT FOR THE SERIES APPLIED FOR. | 


[ Report continued from last week.| 


More about the “Coddling Moth.” 


At the New Engiand Agricultural Hall, | home. 


EDMUND HERSEY, Eseq., leads the 


Practical Experiences of a number of 


Phonographically Reported expressly 


Mr. Hapwen — In speaking of the coddling 
moth, it should be said that it was introduced 


and one o'clock you will find them all at 
That has been my experience. Then 
in regard to their being so scarce for the last 
few years, you will recollect that six years 
ago we had a very hard ice-storm. We have 
had several of them within the last few years, 
but I found that after that ice-storm, these 
little rings of eggs which they had laid were 
separated from the limb. I supposed that was 
the cause of the destruction of the eggs. I 
notice that particularly in our section we have 
had scarcely any until this year, since that 
hard ice-storm late in the spring. 


Mr. Herssy—Mr. Chairman, while you 
were speaking of the rose-bug, you neglected 
to say that this picking off should be done 
early in the morning. 

Mr. Hapwex—Certainly, it should be so 
done. 


Mr. Hexsey—It should be done quite early, 
and it is easy to gather them at that time of 
day. But if you wait until the sun comes up, 
you will not be able to catch them. 


When to Pick the Rose Bug. 

Mr. Hapwen—If you want to do the most 
good, you will gather them three times in the 
course of the day. After they came I used to 
go through the rows three times a day in order 
to keep them clear from the rose-bug. I used 
to go through them early in the morning, and 
at noon and at night. That was the way I 
treated them, and it was necessary, if I wished 
to have a whole rose in the bed. 

“| whe Strategy to be used in warring with 
the Tent Caterpillar 

Mr. Hersey—lI used to pick them early in 
the morning from the rose bushes and that 
was sufficient. In regard to the tent caterpil- 
lar, you must go out early in the morning, for 
when the sun begins to be a little warm, that 
is the time when the worms go out to feed. 
The reason I take the morning is because by 
looking towards the rising sun I can see the 
nests which have been formed on the trees. 
You want to be out as soon as sunrise, or a 
little before, to begin work. You will then 
see every nest. But if you do not go out 
until after dinner, it is more difficult 
these little nests. You want to take them 
when they are small. I can do the work per- 


to see 


dry it 18 necessary 


rge weeds and carry 


sexes must be a large sum. : 
quantities of moss, wild ferns, ground pine 
(Lycopodium), laurel branches, etc., are 


here from foreign countries. It is an old and 
well-known moth in Europe and has been 
known in this country for a good many years 


given, in the course of one day, as much as/| flower trade of Boston probably would not 


haps twice as fast if I take them then. It is 
four drams of opium. Some veterinary | have sufficed to keep one of our modern 


Whenever it is possible give the horses a better to take a half hour before than a half 


market by such a showing nevertheless. | the roadside in front of every farm-house. It 
bath, a swim if it can be had, it not take them 


This is a consideration of too practical a|is placed there to receive the latest quota- hour after. 


ts Per Bottle. 
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this is very slow 
very plenty, it 
would to keep 
if the 


ntire season, 


ight to be. 
lifficult to keep clean 
the 


be full of half grown 


rule, when crop is 


ut once destroyed to 


is well that | 


nature to be overlooked. It 
profit and honor come together in a single 
result as often as they legitimately can. The | 
modern fair is essentially an iniviation to | 
the public to assemble and view the results | 
of certain industrial occupations. No such 
of} 


Farming is an occu- 


results are of wider interest than those 
agricultural industry. j 


| pation which will not allow of visits from|a while, and when she ceases, in order to 


tions for fruit. These quotations are tele- 
graphed from the leading cities three times a 
day, and are distrbuted by messengers 
mounted on bicycles. ‘The fruit grower de- 
termines by the quotations whether he will 
ship his day’s picking. 


—When pullets are forced to lay early, 
by stimulants or highly concentrated food, it 
is an injury, as it taxes the vitality. A pul- 
let that is forced will lay very small eggs for 


to the creek and dash water over them and 
then brush them off well with a scrub brush ; 
the boys will be delighted with the fun and 
the horses equally so. 

Mares with colts must not be over-heted 
or over- worked ; the colt will suffer the most 
from it through the milk. Feed the mare with 
oats in preference to corn, and especially give 
bran mashes. 

Bran mashes are most nutritious, laxative, 
healthful, and cheap summer food for all horse 
stock. Don’t forget a daily allowance of salt 


authorities say that the objection to opium | 
is that it has a tendency to produce constipa- 
tion of the bowels. This I will admit, but | 
there is no medical agent which is so good a | 
sedative in the practice of veterinary medi- 
cine ; and the subsequent administration of a 
—— counteracts this constipating effect. | 
n many cases of intense pain from any cause, 
I have used, with much good effect, the in- 
jection of morphia under the skin, by means 
of ahydodermic syringe made for the pur- 
y08e. 


| in the windows of 


flower shops going. Most of us can remem- 
ber the time when about the only flowers 
that could be bought in this city were the 
few stiffly-made bouquets which were brought 
to town every morning and offered for sale 
some provision dealer or 
druggist. What a contrast with the flower 
business of to-day. ‘There are plenty of men 
now engaged in it who, in general intelligence, 


gathered in the woods every year, this one 
industry giving employment to many people 
in the tountry. The Boston market alone 
consumes annually two million wild ferns, 
two thousand barrels of moss, four to five 
tons of ground pine, and twenty thousand 
yards of laurel festoons. These figures are 
for regular florists’ demands, and do not in- 
clude the Christmas trade in greens. 
Neither must we forget the large sums spent 
in illustrated catalogues, many of which are 


also. It has found its way all over 
country where fruit is grown. 


ologists and it is the most difficult moth t 
contend with, I think, in the whole family o 
moths. 
other process it is a remedy, because the worm 


is more attacked than other fruits. 


this 
It has even 
found its way over the Rocky mountains 
into California, so I am informed by pom- 


Of course where the fruit can be con- 
sumed by swine or sheep, or destroyed by any 


lives within the apple and because the apple 
It attacks 


And if you take one half hour at 
that time of day you will be sure to catch 
them all at home, unless it isa very warm 
time. These small tent caterpillars do not 
start from the nest nearly as early in the morn- 
} ing as the large ones. When they are three- 
f| guarters of an inch long they start quite early, 
But you want to attack them before that 
time when they are quite small and when they 
| have not been hatched more than three or four 
days. The leaves of the tree are then not de- 
veloped and you can look through the tree 


PARILLIAN pine 


LVENT. ra 


And so quick is this remedy in pro- | 


the pear, but its favorite fruit is the apple. 
ducing the desired results, that a poor animal | 
} 


The fruit drops and the worm comes out of the 
apple. Sometimes it crawls up the tree and 
makes a cocoon under the bark, as has been 
Gescribed by Mr. Jack, and sometimes it goes 
into the ground. It is said that it can be de- 
stroyed hy sprinkling Paris-green as soon as 


of at least an ounce given in the feed or on the — 
green fodder; it isa sure preventive of colic 
and bloating. Never give fermented or sour 
food to a horse. Think at times what can be 
done for the comfort and happiness of these 
lovable animals. 


their seed. 


education and refinement, are the equals of 
of those in any other trade. It is rapidly be- 
coming a business of vast importance, with 
a large amount of money invested, with 


really works of art, and the postage paid on 
the same. We should not overlook the edu- 
cating influence of the illustrations in such 
publications, which are generally true to na- 
ture, with the result that the average flower 


rest, she will not begin again as soon as a 
matured hen. She becomes prematurely old. 
and does not prove on the average as profit- 
able as when she is given ample time to 
mature before beginning to lay. 


people at large in order to see its progres- 
sive operations. Farms lie far apart, and it 
is no easy task to reach them or go over 
them. 


Mr. Hapwen—lI want to say that until they 
are large enough you cen roll the nests up, and 
the nest has substance enough to hold the 
worms all in. Of course they are all there and 
you don’t want to put them in your pocket 


he peas there is may be rolling and throwing itself about in 


the most intense agony, and one minute after 
the administration he will be absolutely free 
from pain and probably commence to eat. 
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By the aid of the hot- 


be had in full perfec- | 
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October, and radishes even 
fa good garden every year, | 
es during the growing season, 
nsable, and there should be | 

t in an elevated position, so 
d without much labor. When- | 

£ is resorted to, it should be ap- | 
quantities as to wet the soil 
after the water is applied, as 
surface of the soil will pulverize, 
cultivated to prevent the forma- 
By this 
crop will grow well with much 
han if applied every day. One of 
tes of applying every day is, it 
e surface hard, and the water runs 
‘tead of penetrating the earth around 
He who has to resort to a hand- 
'§ pot to water his garden, has a task 
him of no small magnitude. 
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or 


on the surface. 


plants, 


Waterir 
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‘PPlyY enough to a single rod to make as much 
“Sa good summer shower, would require 
hundred gallons. How often we 

watering their gardens with a small 
“pot that will hold not more than a 
gallon of water, and applying not more than 
two gallons of water to the rod. Such water- 
Ng is a positive injury, unless the earth is 


od every morning after the water is a: 
plied, ‘ 


about one 
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watering 
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When there is any portion of the garden 
. "ee that is not wanted for late crops, and 
- not later than the first week in October, 

4n excellent practice to sow winter rye. 


Cle 


in a place convenient of access to interested 


visitors. 


the best specimens of what is annually pro- 
duced on them, and exhibit them together 


If the people cannot go out in a body to 


r such products as are thoroughly repre- 
That is 

isely what is done through the agricul- 
tural exhibition. 


tative and come to the people. 


It has been done, too, so 


ng and with such success that it has now 


become an indispensable necessity. 


In point 
of fact, no farming that is worthy of the name 
would be seriously undertaken in our day 
inless the annual fair existed as its effective 
complement. The feeling is not one of van- 
ity, or even of pride merely; it is a senti- 


iat includes the worthiest and most 
} 


onorable considerations. And as was said 
at the outset, the profit of proclamation by 
exhibition is added as a legitimate belonging 
to the whole. the fair is a part of 
farming itself, and is not to be 


from it in the future. 


Thus 
dissevered 
It is idle to attempt 
to undertake it as in a sense a fanciful affair, 
and without a practical bearing. It is of 
the very first importance every way, as un- 
disputed facts stand ready in abundance to 
attest. 

Naturally, the denser the population of a 
state or section, and the greater the trans 
portation facilities, the stronger the desire 
among cultivators of the soil to show the 
fruits of their skill and industry to the as- 
sembled public. They wish to do it because 
they know it is just what the public wishes 
them todo. They know there is no other 
way so effective for announcing the character 
of their calling, for making known its steadily 
improving results, for proclaiming the col- 
lected power of an industry that underlies all 
other industries, and for keeping abreast 
with the age to whose active spirit the annual 
Beyond this lie 
considerations of personal advantage, such as 
every industrious man has a right to make 
the best possible use of. The farm of itself 
is distant, and its exactions do not permit the 
same social contact that the workshop, the 
factory, and the office do. ‘This only supplies 
all the more reason for making the very most 
of the fair, which unites with its public fea- 
tures the more attractive ones of home and 
the neighborhood. 


fair is an open response. 


All over New England, agricultura! ex- 
hibitions are of common occurrence every 
year. They are given by towns, by counties, 
and by States, each a distinct and indepen- 
dent affair. In addition to these, and as if to 
establish an exterior harmony for them all, 
as the architect provides the exterior har- 
mony called the house for the variety of 
rooms within it, the comprehensive New 
England Fair has long since become a fixed 
institution in the agricultural world. It 
covers the exhibiting needs and tastes of the 
six New England States, in each one of 
which it has repeatedly held its annual ex- 
hibition. So that the farms that lie stretched 
over the entire territory of this Eastern sec- 
tion of the country, aside from the merely 
local opportunities which they enjoy for ex- 
hibiting their products, may each year be 
represented, as this year at Worcester, in a 
grand congress of agricultural interests and 
industries, and become permanent members 
of a guild that challenges all other industria] 
combinations on the grounds of utility, 
dignity, sure profit, and the solidest content- 
ment on the part of those who pursue farm- 
ing as an avocation. 


—President Chamberlain of the Iowa Ag- 
ricultural College, pays this high tribute to 
the business of farming : 

“ Farming confers health, home comforts 
and the privilege of attending to the training 
of children, instead of leaving home early in 
the morning and returning late at night. It 
also confers freedom from want. Few farm- 
ers ever go to the poorhouse or ask charity. 
While 90 per cent. of business men fail, only 
10 per cent. of farmers fail. Farming also 
gives individuality and independence of 
mind. The man is not confined to one nar- 
row line of work, which eventually dwarfs 
the intellect, and makes him mere of a ma- 
chine than the machine he tends. There is 
independence from want and from the dic- 
tation of employers. It is the kind of life 
—~ fosters intelligence and manliness in 








—Those who employ help have need of 
wisdom, humanity, and patience. Hired help 
are not less human because devoid of capital, 
or business tact, and obliged to toil for 
others. They generally know when they are 
well used, and as a rule it pays to use them 
well. It is not always the employer who 
pays the highest wages who gets the best 
service. Other things being equal, the 
most money secures the best returns in 
labor, but “ other things ” far from be- 
ing equal. 


are 


—OuvutTsIpE Winpow GARDENING.—Any 
one who has visited London and other towns 
of England in summer must have noticed 
the number of window boxes in use there, 
and the happy effect produced by whole 
rows of houses in which the window boxes 
are nicely filled with plants in flower, often 
also with some creeper trained at the side, 
and over the windows. The boxes may 
vary in size and shape, and in case of this, 
the plants, of course, should be used accord- 
ingly. When arranging plants, care should 
be taken to place the tallest plants at the 
back, and of course, the smallest ones in the 
front ; by doing this, the whole of them will 
have a gooa effect. 


—Broom Corn.—A writer in the Hender- 
son Journal, who has cultivated broom corn 
for eleven years, says that the same amount 
of labor that will produce three acres of 
tobacco will produce twenty acres of broom 
corn. Estimating both crops at five cents 
per pound, the good, lugs and trash are worth 
#150, while twenty acres of broom corn at 
$25 per acre are worth 2500. Besides, on 
every five hundred pounds of broom corr 
you will get a thousand pounds of seed, 
which are worth more than the same number 
of pounds of oats. They are worth more be- 
cause they are better food for stock, and will 
bring 6 per acre. The seed then on twenty 
acres is worth $120 ; add the price of corn to 
the price of seed and you have $420; sub- 
tract $5 per acre and you have $320 left. 
Subtract $15 for rent on tobacco land and 
you have $185 left. 


—This is good talk from the New York 
Tribune: The search for the “future cow” 
is a chase after a “will ’o the wisp” which 
eludes the deceived follower. It will pay 
far better to cultivate the present cow as 
well as possible. In this respect “ man never 
is, but always to be, biest.” There are good 
cows of every race and lineage, and poor 
ones. Good, bad and indifferent apply even 
to the most highly vaunted breeds. The bus- 
iness of the dairyman is to choose his favor- 
ite kind; he will probably find the well se- 
lected native quite satisfactory; or if he has 
money to spare, and an expensive taste, he 
may do quite as well with the Jersey, Ayr- 
shire, Swiss, Red Polled, or the large Dutch 
cow ; but these he must use with discretion 
and skill or he will not be suited. What- 
ever the kind, the very best should be done 
with it—only the best cows kept and the 
best calves reared, and in a few years the 
value of the head may easily be doubled. 


—THERE is a growing tendency to give 
hogs more green feed than formerly. Be- 
cause hogs are kept in the pen, or not given 
a wide range, is no reason why they should 
not have plenty of green feed. They can be 
soiled as well as cattle, and will relish all 
kinds of green feed that may be thrown to 
them. Peas and a in early, make an 
excellent soiling crop for hogs, and are of 
the right kind to put on muscle and promote 
growth. Corn properly grown may follow 
these. But do not “drill it or plant it 
thickiy,” as we see an exchange recommends: 
You want all the substance in the stalks that 
can be got into them, and the most is obtain- 
ed by planting in the usual way fora field 
crop. The corn should reach the milk stage 
before being fed to the hogs, as it then has 
accumulated all the gums, sugars and starches 
for the production of a full crop of grain. 
By planting at different dates they may be 
kept in full supply of green corn from the 
middle of July or first of August until the 
frost comes. ‘The same is true of peas and 
oats.—[ National Live Stock Journal. 


—No doubt many an unthinking farmer 
would be disposed to laugh, if not sneer, at 
the patient workers at the Agricultural Col- 
lege, if he saw them down on their knees, 
pawing over the soil, tracing out the direc- 
tion of the minute growing roots, carefully 
measuring their length and their angles of 
extension, making notes of all of these, as 
well as sketches, and doing this day after 
day, week after week, and month after 
month. Yet in the results obtained, the 
lessons learned, we see that such work is of 
the highest importance to all farmers. A 
great deal of such work is constantly goi 
on at scores of Agricultural Colleges pm. 
Experiment Stations. Often a single fact or 
truth brought out, as the result of many 
years of investigations in the laboratories, 
and in the experimental fields, may prove of 
inestimable value in practical ivation 
and fertilization. The people, and especial- 
ly the farmers of the country, can well af- 
ford to provide ample means for such origi- 
nal work, aside from the mere instruction 


Cattle. 

Oxen working in the field must have rest 
for chewing the cud. They require twice as 
long to eat as a horse, and their heavy build 
compels them to travel slowly. Protect them 
from flies, and furnish them with a clean, com- 
fortable stable and abundant food while they 
are working. It is unkind to make any ani- 
mal that has worked all day to walk all night 
to fill its belly. Look out for galls and bruises 
on the necks and shoulders; ill-fitting bows 
are the cause: also be on the watch for inju- 
ries to the feet from gravel stones between the 
hoofs and from any wet filth that may lodge 
between them. Keep oxen shod, that are 
worked on roads or stony ground. Cows re- 
quire the best of care now to keep up their 
milk yield. Gather the suckers from the corn 
field and the surplus stalks for them. But a 
piece of corn should be planted specially for 
them now the grass is beginning to give out. 
Soiled cows, that is, fed by soiling, are happy 
now and as far as possible cows should be 
soiled in July and August when early sweet 
corn can be had in abundance. Cows should 
be kept in the clean stables from 10 to 2 in the 
hottest part of the day, the stable windows 
darkened and the door shut. Freedom from 
flies will be equal to saving 20 per cent. of 
the milk which would otherwise be wasted. 
Use a sheet over the cows when miiking, and 
have a little helper with a bunch of large feath- 
ers or strips of rags to drive flies trom the legs 
to make things easy for the milker. It will 
save vast annoyance from stamping, kicking 
and switching the tail. A pound of buhach 
will go a long way and save $5 worth of milk. 
Keep up the feed as the milk seems inclined 
to decrease. Use card and brush vigorously 
and encourage insensible perspiration from the 
skin; it removes much bad matter from the 
cow and keeps it out of the milk. 

Give the calves sweet skimmed-milk. Sour 
milk checks the growth of young animals, and 
means should be aken to avoid the use of it. 
Look out for vermin and use carbolated vase- 
line or oil strongly scented with kerosene on 
the skin whenever they are discovered. 

Sheep. 

The flock calls for special attention this 
month. Dangers and annoyances crowd the 
sheep now. Visit the flock every day and 
count it every time you see it. If one sheep or 
lamb is missed find it without loss of time. It 
may be hidden away in a fence corner sick. 
Never let sheep and lambs crowd over bars let 
down only at one end. They are apt to get 
their legs in between, and by being crowded 
snap a bone in an instant. If this happens, 
bind it with splints firmly and let the sheep 
go; the bone will unite quickly. Look out for 
ticks on the lambs, and if any are found pour 
buttermilk on the wool, which will drive them 
oft. Watch closely the ewes from which lambs 
have been taken, and if necessary take the 
milk from them. Look out, also, for blow 
flies, always ready to make victims of neglected 
sheep. Sheep suffering from diarrhea should 
be taken up and fed on dry food until re- 
covered. Neglected diarrhea turns into fatal 
dysentry very quickly. Such sheep should be 
especially guarded against flies, also pugnacious 
ones which bruise the heeds or ears. 

Swine. 

Push on young pigs. The most profitable 
pork is from those marketed when 100 to 120 
pounds in weight. Feed often and not in one 
or two excessive meals. Pigs have small 
stomachs and great appetites, and will easily 
gorge and over-feed themselves. But their 
digestion is rapid, and they can put away use- 
fully a large quantity of food given “ little and 
often.” Over-fed pigs do not grow and are 
always ailing. Never give medicine to pigs, 
but stop their food and give their stomachs a 
rest. Provide a bath of some kind if only a 
clean mud-hole, for them to wallow in. It is 
their way of keeping clean and Mother Earth 
is clean and sweet, and the very best deodorizer 
for the odoriferous hog. Also provide fresh, 
green food in abundance. Sweet corn is the 
very best feeding for this season, and a suffi- 
cient quantity of it should always be planted 
early in May for their use. No one ever heard 


not only agreeable but necessary. If nothing 
better can be procured, some forked stakes 
driven in the ground, covered with brush and 
then with earth 
stakes, leaving a soft, earthy bed for them, will 
be greatly enjoyed. 
should have a clean floor to lie on, and a pail- 
ful of cold water thrown over it once a day. 
Try it and see how they will enjoy it and clean 
their skins by the useof it. An excellent 


stirred in it. With sweet corn this will make 
meat very rapidly. Pigs that have reared 
litters may be bred this month for late fall 


once. 


DISEASE AND MILK. 


of a cow that is not in good health. Such 
questions come to us quite 
course of a year. We answer, } 


udder. It is freq 


wently spoiled before it 
leaves the udder. 


If the blood is tainted, im- 
than normal, the milk must suffer. 





from text books to those in attendance, 





the boys, and womanliness in the girls.” 


may carry scarlet 


of a pig so fed being sick of cholera. Shade is 


dug out from between the 


Pigs that are kept in pens 


drink for pigs of all kinds at this seasbn is 
skimmed and buttermilk with a little bran 


pigs. Wean pigs that are four weeks old at 


We are asked if it is safe to use the milk 


uently in the 
o. Milk is 
a very sensitive article, either in or out of the 


pure, feverish, or in any condition that is — 
t is 
ible that it may not be sufficiently in- 
jured to affect the health of those who consume 
it, and yet there is danger in that direction. 
It has been pretty well settled that the milk 
fever from the cow. It 


dipped in hot water and afterward wrung 
nearly dry, to the region of the bowels, is | 
very comfortable and soothing to the suffer- 
ing animal, and is a thing highly to be recom- | 
mended, So 
ment. 
Secondly, if the colic is due to spasmodic | 
contraction of the bowels, produced by drink- | 
ing while much heated of very cold water, | 
the above-mentioned administration of opium, | 
etc., is all that is needed ; but if the attack is 
produced by the animal having eaten indi- | 
gestible or unsuitable food, it is clearly evi- 
dent that this material must be removed from | 
the intestines by purgatives. For an ordinary | 
sized horse six drams of the best Barbadoes | 
aloes should be given, mixed with one dram | 
of Jamaica ginger, which will prevent grip- 
ing ; but it is necessary to remember in giv- | 
ing purgative medicines to horses that some | 
horses, like some people, are very much more | 
easily purged than others, and the adminis- | 
trator of veterinary medicine must remember 
this, as if he gives too strong a dose of laxa- 
tives the horse may die from super purgation. 
And this is an ailment—this diarrhea in 
horses—which is very difficult to stop, so 
that if the owner feels that he is not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the individual pecu- 
liarity of the horse in question, he had better | 
resort to giving bran mashes in large quan- 
tities daily. This will have the effect of | 
producing a loose discharge from the intes- | 
tines, which can be regulated by means of | 
lessening or increasing the quantity of bran. | 
Linseed oil in this disease is also a safe | 
medicine, given to the amount of one pint, | 
and if a desired effect is not produced in | 
twenty-four hours another half-pint may be | 
given. I may state, in passing, that it takes 
twenty-four bane always in the horse to | 
produce purgation. 

There are a great many things in compara- | 
tive pathology which are interesting, and 
speaking of colic in horses, I have often 
noticed that the animal is much more liabie 
to en attack after extraordinary exertion, or 
when he has used upa great deal of vitality. 
It has been thought, but not proved, that 
new hay will ata certain period, when the 
chemical changes are taking place, the con- 
version into sugar, and so on, produce colic. 
Personally, I question this, and am much more 
inclined to think that the pain is produced 
by eating too much of this agreeable food, 
thereby over-distending the stomach, and the 
digestive system not being able to get rid of 
it, the ingesta undergoes fermentation and 
produces what is known as “ flatulency,” or 
windy colic. 


much for the sedative treat-| 


WHY HORSES SHY. 

Ihave never met a veterinary surgeon 
who knew anything about “cataract of the 
eye” in horses. I call it that as it is an ex- 
pressive term. The trouble is the most gen- 
eral of any now affecting the horses of this 
country. It is the cause of nearly all, if not 
all of the shying which surgeons fail to find 
a reason for, except in “general cussedness.” 
This cataract is of a brown growth, of a 
fungus nature, that spreads over the pupil, 
the top downwards. It has the appearance 
of a sponge growing away from its hold. It 
is difficult to see unless strong daylight falls 
upon the horse’s eye exactly right. Then it 
can be seen plainly, a silent evidence of the 
animal’s defective eyesight. I have exam- 
ined horse after horse, and with but two or 
three exceptions out of about fifty I found 
their eyesight thus affected. Of cousre it is 
worse in some than in others. It grows just 
like a cataract or a cancer; at first just 
dawning ominously on the upper edge of 
the pupil, then gradually extending itself. 
I have watched it expand on my own horse 
and its growth has been very marked in even 
the short time of two years. I have ob- 
served one thing about it that makes me cer- 
tain that my conclusions are correct. Every 
shying horse I have examined, has, without 
exception, been so afflicted. Never have I 
seen a horse shy whose eye was not clouded 
by this inexplicable growth. I began to 
study this curious defect after a long exper- 
ience in trying to break my horse of shying. 
I took him to many veterinary surgeons, but 
all said it was his cussedness. T used to 
whip and punish him in every way to break 
him of it, Dat I could not. Now I remember 
how curiously he cocked his head at a sus- 
picious object just as a person with poor 
sight will try to get a better focus. Finally 
one day the light happened to strikeahis eye 
right and I saw the cataract. The whole 
= was plain to me then. 

I have studied the matter carefully since, 
and the Globe-Democrat will be first to say 
anything about this prevailing effect. If any- 
thing has ever been published about it, and 
if any reason can be advanced I should like 
to hear of it. Whether it is because of the 
barbarous and cruel blinds which by shutti 
out the light and causing the animal to look 
forward instead of sideways, affects his eyes, 
or whether it is because of dark stalls, I can- 
not tell. But I am sure it is the cause of ail 
the shying and much of the stumbling 
that now make driving and riding so un- 





The application of blankets, which have been | wholesale, c mmission and supply dealers, 
is no 


importers, jobbers and retailers. It 
longer in the experimental stage and can- 
not be successfully conducted at random, or 


by guesswork. Competition and increased 


investments of capital have brought prices 
down as low as possible, and the man who 
does not manage his business carefully and 
systematically stands but a poor chance to suc- 
ceed. Forsight, energy and brains are what 
tell in the flower trade of to-day, and there 
is room in it yet for more men who are blessed 
with these requisites. The man who raises the 
best flowers in the market, of any variety, is 
always pretty sure of good sales at good 
prices. With such perishable articles, which 
cannot be produced at will, there will always 
occur seasons of glut, and at such times it is 
the man that offers inferior stock who must 
first go to the wall. 

The tendency in growing flowers for the 
market is towards specialties. It is certainly 
better for a man to grow two or three things 
well, and gain a po pose for them, than to 
produce a little of everything indifferently. 
Most rose growers now limit themselves toa 
few varieties, which for one reason or another 
they regard as the most protitable, and the 
best success is attained where each variety 
has a separate house. The number of varie- 
ties of roses which may be considered as 
staple, since they are quoted at wholesale in 
most of the large markets of the country, is 
about twenty-five, as follows: Bon Silene, 
Safrano, Isabella Sprunt, Niphetos, Perle des 
Jardins, Sunset, Papa Gontier, Souvenir d’un 
Ami, Madame Cusin, Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison, Marechal Niel, Cornelia Cook, Wil- 
liam Francis Bennett, Pierre Guillot, Bride, 
Catharine Mermet, American Beauty, General 
Jacqueminot, La France, Baroness Roths- 
child, Gabriel Luizet, Magna Charta, Anna 
de Diesbach and Duke of Connaught. Other 
varieties which are grown for the market, 
but less generally, are Douglass, Duchess of 
Edinburgh, Yellow Tea, Royal Tea, Lamar- 
que, Reine Marie Henriette, Climbing De- 
voniensis, Boule de Niege, and an assortment 
of hybrid perpetuals, which are forced for 
winter use. The most desirable points in a 
market rose are continuous and abundant 
blooming, long stems bearing single buds, 
robust foliage, with fragrance, clear color, 
and good keeping qualities in the flowers. 
Quite a large proportion of the roses grown 
about Boston are shipped to points in New 
England, Canada and the West. The ship- 
ing trade has = to be a very important 
item, and is the outlet through which our 
surplus finds its way, and which keeps prices 
at a fairlimit. There is no doubt that dur- 
ing most of the year there are more roses 
grown about Boston than it would be possible 
to consume here ; and if the shipping trade 
were to cease we should be swamped, and 
prices would at once fall far below the cost of 
production, bringing ruin to many. 

The popularity of the rose seems not to 
diminish, and probably will not as long as 
the demand for novelties is supplied. The 
carnation has taken a fresh hold upon popu- 
lar fancy within two or three years, and de- 
servedly so, for the new kinds are in many 
respects great improvements upon the old 
ones. To be valuable now, a carnation must 
produce its flowers on single stems, so that 
they can be cut long. The flowers must be 
distinct in color, large and full in form, and 
not inclined to burst at the calyx. 

The violet is a popular flower the world 
over The only variety which is generally 
salable here is the Marie Louise, and this is 
subject toa disease which has baffled the 
the most experienced growers and forced 
many to give up its culture. The result is 
that those whose plants have escaped the 
scourge have reaped a profitable return dur- 
ing the past two years. It is a singular fact 
that in Philadelphia the single violet is the 
most popular, while here it cannot be sold. 

After roses, carnations and byacinths, the 
flowers most extensively grown for market 
are lily of the valley, Roman hyacinths, 
tulips, daffodils and lilies of several kinds. 
Dutch hyacinths, which were so much sought 
after formerly are now unsalable. Who 
would have believed it possible, a few years 
ago, that lilies of the valley could be produ 
the whole year round? Yet now there is not 
a day in the year when they cannot be sup- 
plied in quantity. . 

Other flowers which may be considered as 
staple, being regularly quoted in the whole- 
sale market, are narcissi of several kinds, 
freesias, bouvardias, mignonette, callas, 
camellias, forget-me-nots, lilacs, pansies, 
smilax and ferns ; also some kinds whose sale 
is limited to certain seasons, such as sweet 

» asters, chrysanthemums, gladioli, etc. 
difference between the varieties call 
for here and in England is seen by consulting 
the prices current as published in the Eng- 

The extent of the cut-flower and kindred 
industries is much greater than is generally 
imagined, though it is difficult to arrive at a 





pleasant and A Horseman in 
the St. Louis Globe Democrat 


very satisfactory conclusion in regard to it. 
The impo ion of lily of the valley amounts 
to several millions of roots annually, the 


led|hole. The leverage is so arranged 


painter or engraver of to-day knows better 
than to engrave lilies with five petals, and 
need not be told that lilies of the valley do 
not branch or that morning glories have no 
tendrils. The general knowledge of vari- 
eties in flowers, and of their habits and char- 
acteristics, which a florist now finds among 
his customers, is very gratifying snd signifi- 
cant, showing, as it does, the educating in- 
fluence which has been at work, a result 
which is largely due to the enterprise and 
liberality of the commercial florists, who 
have placed the choicest productions of Na- 
ture’s handiwork within the reach of every- 
body, no matter how poor. 

What a wealth of beauty is displayed in 
the florists windows to-day. The old stories 
we used to read in our younger days of the 
poor city children who had never seen a 
green field, a rose or a dandelion, can no 
longer do duty. The situation has indeed 
changed, and rosebuds, violets, sweet peas 
and daffodils are now as. familiar to the 
children of the streets as they ever appeared 
to the most fortunate of their country 
cousins. 

The florists are now taking a lesson in 
self-reliance and independence, not in in- 
dividuals, but as a body. ‘There is plenty of 
work for them which has not yet been touched. 
The influence which can be exerted by 
such a union of interests, and the pressure 
which can be brought to bear whenever and 
wherever it is neccssary, was shown last 
winter in Congress, when an opressive bill to 
double the postage on seeds was withdrawn 
through the efforts of the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists. The disgraceful practice of 
sending out goods under false names, which 
has flourished in so many quarters, must be 
attacked with vigor and pursued relentlessly, 
until this stigma is removed from the re- 
putation of American dealers; and the 
travelling imposters who have been going 
over the country unmolested for years, with 
their gaudy pictures of impossible flowers, 
the like of which have never grew, will soon 
find things too hot for them. 


and act for themselves, and substantial ben- 
efits cannot fail to follow for them and for 
the public. It has been a long struggle for 
them. Hard work all day and often all 
night, without a holiday, and scarcely a Sab- 
bath that they could call their own— this 
has always been, and of necessity always 
must be, their lot. These men, who have 
reversed the seasons and have turned dreary 
winter into a long summer day, whose vo- 
cation is to make the home brighter, to add 
to the beauty and joy of the bridal festival, 
to cheer up the sick-room, and to lessen the 
loneliness and desolation of the funeral, have 
sprung from a very humble beginning. 

hat they now have has been well ea ned, 
and the business of which they are to-day 
proud has come, not by chance or good for- 
tune, but is the result of application, perse- 
verance and patient toil. 


AUTOMATIC POULTRY-FEEDERS. 


There has been something done in the 
way of automatic chicken-feeders, but the 
following from a correspondent of the Cali- 
fornia Calistogian will be read with interest : 
A few days ago [ saw an old lady emerge 
from a barn with a quantity of wheat in her 
apron, and heard her cry “chick, chick, 
chick.” while she scattered the grains broad- 
cast on the ground. I suppose that old lady 
has done the same thing day after day for 
years, and will continue to do so to the end 
of the chapter, if inventive genius does not 
come to her aid. As I watched the antediluvian 
process of feeding chickens, I wondered why 
the men who invented such labor-saving ma- 
chines as egg-beaters, apple-parers, sewing- 
machines, etc., never thought of automatic, 
or some other matic, chicken-feeders. 

I have an idea borrowed from a pheasant 
preserve in Great Britain which may serve to 
put some practical mechanic in our district in 
the way of making a cheap and useful con- 
trivance. In the preserve above mentioned, 
pheasants are fed with maize during the win- 
ter months, and I assure you a game-keeper 
would have a big job on his hands were he 
to feed all his birds by hand. Besides, were 
he to scatter it on the ground, all the birds 
of the forest would come in forashare. The 
difficulty is overcome by placing boxes in 
convenient localities and training the birds to 
them. The feeder is simply a box with a lid 
and a hole perforated low down on one side. 
Over the hole is a piece of ee — 

ings on a pivot and opens or closes the 
parte. On the side of the pivot away 
from the hole there is a step or a perch for 
bird. When a pheasant lights on this perch, 
the maize runs out into a cup fastened to the 
side of the box. Assoon as the bird flies 
away the lever falls back and covers Pa 
birds lighter than pheasants fail to open the 
source of supply, and so the little sparrows, 
robins and wrens go on short rations. Co 
not old cracker-boxes with dented pieces of 
tin be manufactured into similiar feed-boxes, 
and thus lessen the work of human chicken- 
tenders? It would be to fill the 


The florists are at least beginning to think | 





the fruit is formed. I have never tried it, bu 
Ihave no doubt it would have a good effect. 

The curculio usually effects stone fruits 
more than any others. It is destroyed by the 
process which has been mentioned by Mr. 
Hersey. It is sometimes claimed that it is de- 
stroyed by hanging a bottle full of sweetened 
water in among the hmbs. 


destructive to stone fruits. 


from the premises by persistent effort. 
The Black Knot a“ Fungus” 
The black krot which has been spoken o 
is termed by scientific men a fungus. 


knot from the tree as soon as it appears. 


low where the knot appears. 


have but little trouble. 


which you can keep the black knot in check 


struction to the tree. 


The “Tent Caterpillar.” 


years. Ithink people have given more atten- 
tion to destroying the tent caterpillar. 


number. 
last several years, the tent caterpillar has not 
been destructive. 
the tent caterpillar when young, and I usually 


apple trees. 


horse. When I am on horseback and ap- 
proaching the tree, my eye soon catches any 
nest. However small they may be, in the sun- 
light they become perfectly visible. I ride up 


them up into a little ball and put it in my out- 
side coat pocket, and after going around 


much. In fact, in my whole orchard this sea- 
son, Ihave only found two nests. 


check. 
The “ Rose-Buag.” 
The rose-bug which is sometimes so destruc- 


Massachusetts when we raised peaches. 


We have all seen its destructive effects upon 
roses, and also upon grape vines, The cultiva- 


when rose-bugs are numerous. 

The only way of treating them that I know, 
is hand-picking. One way is to take a small 
hand-dish and hold it under the bushes, and 
knock the bugs off into it. In that way you 
will very soon clear your bushes of rose-bugs. 
The cultivation of the rose may be helped by 
putting among them occasionally an old- 
fashioned white rose. They seem to give a 
great preference to this rose. They will ac- 
cumulate on the white rose aoe Se will not 
touch the hybrid perpetuals, which we grow 
now with so much satisfaction. The white 
rose seems to be the center of attraction for 
them, and when you can get them all to- 
gether on one bush they are so much the more 
easily destroyed. ; 
I don’t know whether there is any gentle- 
man present who would like to speak turther 
on this subject, but if there is, there is now an 
opportunity. There are enough insects which 
have not even been touched upon. 

Mr. Jack—Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
ask a question. Has any one suffered from an 
insect troubling the roots of his cauliflower 
and cabbage this year? There is a little insect 
which attacks the roots of the cauliflower and 
cabbage, and if it is not found, it will destroy 
nine-tenths of them. 


The Stamp-Foot”" in Cabbage. 

Mr. Hapwen—That produces what is called 
stump-foot in the cabbage. Has any gentle- 
man here any experience with that? 
Mr. Henry of Stoughton—Mr. Chairman, I 
think that is something new for us this year 
about here. It seems to be different 
what we have usually had that has caused the 
stump-foot. I have them on my cauliflower 
that I have set out, which seemed to be ;. 
fect, and nice plants. They were set in a field 
where I had raised celery for two or three 
years. I found within a few days that the 
tops were all turning yellow, and 
nation broke off or dropped on the 
und, and the plant was completely done for. 

plant was dying. This is something new 
to me, and perhaps there is a difference in who 
raises them. 
Mr. Jacx—Mr. Chairman, I think that this 
is an exact description of this trouble. The 
damage was done by this insect. It eats the 
roots and goes into the stem. 





boxes only once a week or month, according 
to the capacity of the box or the chickens. 





Mr. Henny—That is something to which I 
wished te call your attention. Speaking of 


‘ and have them crawl all about. 





But if you 
roll them up ata certain stage every one will 


be in the nest, and you can handle them as 


Mr. Hersry—I don’t like that way. 


Mr. Hapwen—It is the quickest way and I 
am not talking about one or two trees, but 


It is destroyed 
also by hens, but has proved, as a whole, very 
Neverthelss if a 
person looks after it closely, it can be cleared 


It affects 
the bark, and the best remedy is to cut the 
You 
should cut four inches below the knot at least 
because the spores of the fungus go down 
through the bark or the wood four inches be- 
I grow plums 
to a considerable extent and if any black knot 
appears, we cut it off immediately and then 
Be sure and burn the 
knot and the wood that you cut from the tree 
as that may prevent the spread of the spores 
and there is no other way that I know ot in 


When it is allowed to propogate, it is sure de- 


As to the tent caterpillar, my observation is 
that we have not had so many for the last ten 


One 
reason, six or eight years ago, we had very 
severe cold and low temperature about their 
hatching time, which seemed to diminish their 
In fact, among our orchards for the 


I make it a rule to destroy 


get on horseback and ride around among my 
I have some twenty acres, and so 
there would be some little difficulty in giving 
a thorough examination, unless I employed the 


and roll the nest up, for this is early in the 
morning, and the wormsare all at home. I roll 


through the orchard, 1 go home to the stove 
and deposit the contents of each pocket in it. 
If you ride through your orchard in that way, 
the tent caterpillar will not trouble you very 


Only 
vigilance and time wil) keep these insects in 


tive, has not been so for the last few years, 
although | am told that in Delaware this season 
they are so numerous that they are eating the 
peaches on the trees. We saw that a 

e 
season has hardly arrived for us to determine 
whether the rose-bug will be plenty or not. 


tion of the grape is very difficult to pursue 


about 50 acres. 


Mr. Hersey—I have not a horse high enough 
so thatI could reach the tops of the trees 
while sitting on the horse. I want a pole 20 
feet long or more so that I can reach the nests 
In that way I can reach much higher than if I 
f| was on a horse. 

Mr. Hapwen—You will notice that in the 
beginning the nests are on the low limbs. 
Afterwards, if there are other eggs hatched 
they will be a little higher. But the first 
worms which hatch out are easily within 
reach of a person on horse-back. If you find 
a nest which is out of reach, of course you can 
take your cutter and cut it down and pick it 
up. But nineteen-twentieths of the nests of 
the tent caterpillars in their first stages are on 
the lower limbs. 

Mr. Hersey—Now, Mr. Chairman, that is 
not the case with me. I think a large propor- 
tion of the nests on my trees are out of reach, 
It may be due to something in the locality. 
They say that every farmer has got to work 
according to his particular surroundings. I 
am sure I don’t want to put caterpillar’s nests 
in my pockets, and I am not going to do it. 
Mr. Hapwen—Mr. Hersey should under- 
stand that he isa good deal taller man on 
horsnback than he is on the ground. Isthere 
anything further to be said on this subject? 
if there is not, we will consider this meeting 
dissolved. 


SUMMER-PRUNING CURRANTS. 


Those who have not yet given the plan 
of summer pruning or pinching out the 
growing tops from Currant bushes a trial 
should do so without delay, as it is while in 
the full flush of growth that the operation 
must be done to be successful, for if not done 
until the wood gets hard and requires cutting 
it had better be left altogether, as by that 
time the under leaves will have been so 
blanched by the dense top growth that they 
will fall off when fullyexposed. We go over 
our bushes directly the leading shoots are 
about six inches long and pinch the tops 
out; the lower leaves then get strong and 
remain on the bushes all the season, and the 
buds at their base get very much stronger 
than if all the strength were allowed to rush 
up into the wood, which at the winter prun- 
ing will be cut off. 

There is really very little winter pruning 
to do if summer pruning or pinching is at- 
tended to, as the young wood that is left 
gets so completely covered with flower buds 
that one is loth to cut any of it anyway. 
Red and White Currants are apparently the 
most benefited by close pruning, but Black 
varieties are also much improved by stop- 
ping the leading shoots that are as high as 
they are intended to be left for fruiting, the 
young growths from the base for supplying 
new fruit-bearing shoots being left intact. 
It is simply a question of concentrating the 
forces of the bush on fruit or useless wood 
production.—[Vick’s Magazine for July. 


TO MAKE BUTTER GATHER. 


How to gather all the butter is a question 
often asked. There are going the rounds of 
the +" seme directions to accomplish the 
result, furnished originally to some paper by 
a young girl. When the churn is full of 
small particles of butter put a heaping tea- 
spoonful of soda in a quart of boiling water 
— if in the winter time—put it into the churn 
and churn for fifteen minutes. The young 
lady says that as a result there will not be 
one crumb of butter floating, but that all the 
butter will be in one bunch. In summer the 
soda is put into cold water. The formula is 
a simple one and easily tried, and no great 
damage will result if it does not work. These 
little things are always worth our attention 
and ought not to be dismissed in incredulity 
or because they are simple. We are like the 
man who got mad because the prophet told 
him to bathe seven times in the Jordan to 
eure his leprosy. But when his servant 
showed him his folly by asking him if he 
would not have obeyed the peaphet if he had 
told him to do some great thing, he obeyed 
his instructions, and the record says he was 
cured. Let us all try the little things. They 
are cheap and easy of application. 


— Savt ror Caspace Worms.—Last fall 
a n looking worm ate up most of the late 
caltbay It was a rare thing that a patch 
escaped. Visiting a friend, says a writer, I 
noticed they had the finest kind of cabbage 
heads. Upon being asked how it happened 
that they had such nice cabbages, while other 
folks’ were all destroyed by the worms, the 
lady replied that she noticed the worms were 
eating theirs and took common table salt and 
spri them quite freely ; that it seemed 
to rust or burn the plants a little at first, but 
the worms quit at once, the cabbage soon re- 
covered, made the best crop they had had 


for ten years. 
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PLOUGHMAN AND NEW ENGLAND 


NAPPING UNDER WATER. | VICTOR PULVERIZING 
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Divers Asleep on the River's Bed. 
connections with one church and going to eo 


another. 





JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, -- BOSTON 
TIGER RAKE. | IMPORTANT NOTICE TO FARMERS. | 


vil ceedtre are dood ero Roparalces of aa! at aera 4 mate rom for 
HAYING TOOLS, &C.,, 


Including New and Second-HMand Mowing Machines, Horse Bakes, Hand and 
May Bakes, *cythes, Snaths, Stones, Rifles, Horse Forks, alse, Grind- 
stones, Share's Steel Tooth HMarrews, Spring Tooth Harrows, 
Cultivators, &c., &c. 

A Geeod Horse Rake for $18.00. Mowing Machines $10.00 and upwards. 


We offer genuine bargains and it will some prices 
goodi will be marked will insure their alelah este. a. sah maaan: veameets 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO,, 


71 Clinton, 80 and 82 South Market Sts., & 34 Merchants Bow, 
july 16—1t BOsToO +, MASS. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


FOR SALE BY AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 





THE STANDARD 
New Mode! Buckeye Mower. 





a 
ESTABLISHED 1619. 


LARENCE §. BURR, 


1. WARD, formerly of 
s,.nns BOY Dp & SONS. 


»f and Dealer in 


FINE HARNESS 


&=aDlL ERY 
Horse Goods of all Kinds. 


P bbl, No 
at ers. 


| IS@ Ite for good te orate Nyy Also Fire Depar ment Supplies, Garden 
a se, Hose Reels, Lawn Sprinklers. 


wartered and sliced, Mar 
Etc 


Shox! session ana’ 83i, 
91 MILK ST., COR, HAWLEY SI, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


FORBES 


LITHOGRAPH 


Manufacturing Go. 


PRODUCE MARKET 


—A correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
Wholesale Prices. a ¥ . 


calls earnestly for the abolishment of the cus- 


Trade te gen 
rules steady. 
mer prices 


“ Did I ever see a dead man sitting in a 
chair in a state-room and bending over a 
book as though he had been reading when 
he was drowned ? repeated an old diver to a 
New York Mail and Express reporter. 
“Never. Nor has any other diver.” 

“Then the tales one hears about such 
matters are a little off?” 

« They're simply lies. 
about diving than about 

| tion.” 
“Give me a straight story. ” 


SAVING THE LAWYERS. 

‘* The first thing we do, let’s ki wy 
This is rather a fisoa tharsey ~ — tien Deke 
we modify by offering to cure this worthy class 
of people. Most of them suffer, in common with 
w= By of sedentary habits), from the 
inj 8 effects of dyspepsia, indigestion, piles, 
loss of appetite, and other ailments caused by a 
constipated habit of the body. Dr. Pierce's 
se A : . : ** Pleasant Purgative Pellets” eradicate all these 
“ Well’ to begin with, I’l/ dispose of that disorders in promptly removing the cause thereof, 
yarn about corpses being found sitting in and induce a rare degree of comfort and health. 
chairs in the state-rooms of sunken steam- ~ 
I've been in sunken steamers that 5 
were full of corpses. There was for instance 
tne Hamburg steamer Cimbria, which went 
down in the North Sea some five years ago, 
with 500 emigrants. i and two other divers 
from here who were sent for to help in get- 

ing out the cargo literally worked among 
hundreds of corpses. The ceilings were 
lined with them. 

“The ceilings?” 

“Yes, sir. A diver working a vessel for 
corpses feels for them along the ceilings if 
the wreck is older than a couple of days. If 
he goes into her only a day or two after she 
went down he feels along both the floors 
and ceilings. That’s where the corpses are ; 
not in chairs.” 

“ Why did they send away over here for 
divers to go down into Cimbria ?” 

“ Because New York divers are on the top 
of the heap. The reason is that most of 
| their work is done in the dark ; for it’s pitch 
dark under the weter around New York. I 
suppose it’s on account of the sewage. A 
diver from other waters can't work in those 
around New York. Buta New York diver 
can work in the clear waters elsewhere twice 
as fast as the local divers because his sense 
of touch—sense of touch under water—is so 
finely developed. We New York divers can 
tell various metals, if they are under water, 
| apart by sense of touch; but if they are not 

under water we can feel no difference be- 
tween them. Here, for instance, are a piece 
of copper and a piece of brass. Put them 


| on the table and blindfold me and I can’t tell . 
which is which. Chuck ’em in the basin and 
pour water over them, and I can tell the 
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The most durable, easiest handled, does more and 
better work than any other harrow in use. 

Has two rows or a double gang of steel teeth, (two 
to each rearward projecting arm,) curved to t 
and left, said arms bolted to cross-bar. This con- 
struction is very strong and durable i prevents 


el ug in any condition of soil. 
aie of ane tough steel and given a 





Tiger” Kake. ‘The Tiger will de double 
of any other wheel dump Rake. Be sure 

and examine it before you buy. 
If you want a thoroughly well made, strong and 
v durable Mower, see the Continental No. 6, 
ohnston Harvester Co. Their one- 


1 Russet, 
ANTED.—An American man and his wife, 
(without children preferred,) to work on a 

Farm. Man must understand — Farm work 

thful. Wife will 


be industrious, temperate and 
7 ed p take ——— Ss the milk and butter 
rom two to four cows, according to the season, and | and by ‘heir lar s' t cut, turn. 
occasionally assist otherwise. ust have furniture | and level the soil, leaving it in the most Ty con- 
ad = or A om, and or for house-| dition. Send for . On bition and for 
eeping. e right persons I can give permanent | sale b PsO Ceo. 
| employment. For further information, address,— street’ ond 60 Bt ts Market = hy a 
Mass 
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. FRANCIS ass. 
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Since 1865 this fertihzer has proved jlike Farm-yard manure. 
good for any crop, on any soil, in any climate. ‘ 

Try it alongside or brands which advertise attractive “ valua- : 
tions,” and see if the latter even equal it in their effect on the soil.|4 FEW REASONS WHY THE NEW MODEL BUCKEYE I8 THE BEST 
Any farmer may thus learn Ag his own satisfaction the doubttul value It is the simplest, contains fewer parts, has fewer and better bearings, and fewer 
of “commercial valuations,” as against the agricultural value of a <_m for oiling. It can be understood and kept in order by the ordinary farm hand. 
good fertilizer. ts parts can be tightened, and set up as wear occurs. 


Apply for Pamphlets, ete., , ; a 
pry se P ete., to Is built on correct mechanical principles. Straight gearing used for quickest speeds. 


BLIDDEN & CURTIS Is positively the lighest draft. It is the best braced, the strongest, most durable 
) 


the best for rough uneven ground, consequently the best for smooth mowing. No loose 
CENERAL SELLING ACENTS, 


connections, or knuckle joints. 
The easiest to ride upon, the easiest to handle both for team and driver. Will do 
Me BOSTON, MASS. 
NO. 27 STATE STREET. FIC GUANO COMPANY. 
Lecal Agent.es in every town. 
CANADA merit ety 


more work and better work. Will last longer. Costs less for repairs. Extra parts are 
SS Water Street, Boston. Cash Fund, A fy HBrccecccces ’ ike pat nial eninge. ie tp 
$28 
HOLSTEIN-FRESIANS 
HARD-Ww6oD } vidends, 60 per cent. on Im #0 per. cent. ° 
ec 


re tgp | obtained. No loss of time in the hay field for repairs. It raises the bar 
higher, and lifts easier to pass obstructions. It is more in use than any other kind, show- 
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5 NLBACHED § } dec25.i2w The Great Prize Windmill of the 
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tee the qualily to be the 5 to 90 @ day. es worth $1.50, FREE Sizes from 6 ft. to 30 ft. diameter of 
Lines not under Write 


ing its appreciation by the farmers. 
for Re-insurance,. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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10 PE% CENT. SAFE INV 
MASS, REAL ESTATE CO, 


ar Value of Shares, $100. 
Selling to-day for $105. 

Company owns half a million dollars worth of first- 
class business property earning over 10 per cent. on 
muney invested. It is under the management of 
men of large experience in Real Estate. 
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Worked With One Horse with ease. 
trThe only Machine that can present the above claims as genuine. 


Buy the Standard New Mod ) : . 
son will be both pleasant and —— Buckeye, and be assured your hayiug sea- 


THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
WoRocitstTuR, MAss. 


SWEET, WHOLESOME BREAD 


8 the most satisfactory of all food. Suchb 
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6 aphe rs, Largest and Best Herd in New England. 

We are now offering some ot the best heifers com 
ing two years old, and due to calve next Spring, 
that have ever been sold in the country. Also have 
some bull calves from our best cows that are first- 
class animals. Prices moderate. Visitors welcome. 
Come and examine this herd before you buy. 
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cross the Frame, making it as portable as the wagon. The only Machine that can be 
equal. When geared for power they be- 
come a necessity to enterprising farmers. 


The only Machine with the Double Hinge Floating Finger Bar, 
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CORN SHELLER. 


Patented Nov. 23, 1886. 


ONDERFULLY effective, durable, and 
cheap. Manufactured by the patentee 


A. H. PATCH, CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 


The New S —— ¥ ~ Anti-Freez- 

ing Set Length Force Pump 
a specialty. Tanks, Water-Pipe, Hose, 
ete., a specialty. Full satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Address 


L H. WHEELER, 
68 Pearl Street, Boston- 
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CARRIAGES | 


trades in the dark. 
“ Then you have to be pretty handy ?” 

“Yes, sir. If a green hand came to me 
and wanted to learn the proffession of diving, 
the first thing I’d advise him would be to go 
| to sea till he’d learned the ins and outs of all 
kinds of vessels and how to store cargo. 
hen he’s pretty competent to work wrecks. 
Next I'd tell him to learn all kinds of trades. 
For we don’t consider working wrecks a very 
fine line of the profession. The real fine 
work is when a diver has to ply some trade, 
such as carpentering or pipe-laying, under 
water. For instance, a very fine job was the 
laying of the line of pipe for the Health De- 
partment from Port Morris to North 
Brother Island. The diver had to keep the 
line straight, unpack the pipe, put it together, 
and, in fact, do in the dark the work of a 

skilful pipe-layer. ” 

“ Do yon dive much for treasures ? ” 

“ There’s not much of that going on now. 
The biggest job of that kind was the Hussar. 
[he work on that wreck had to be done 
many feet under the bed of the river. ” 

“ Right where she went down?” 

“Right where she went down over a hun- 
dred years ago. A wreck remains just on 
the same spot where first she reaches bottom. 
As years roll on she works down, down into 
the bed of the river. And where the 
Hussar sank so long ago, lies her hulk. The 
diver got out the stern-post but didn’t find 
any treasure. I don’t believe that any trea- 
sure will be found on the site of the wreck. 
I have heard that official documents in Eng- 
land show that, after the Hussar struck, the 
treasure was loaded into her barge, which 
upset from the shifting of some boxes of 
the coin opposite a red house on Randall’s 
Island. Some people have a crazy notion 
that Captain Kidd’s vessel with a vast deal 
of treasure went down off Peekskill, and not 
long ago a syndicate employed a diver for 
two summers. He didn’t find a trace of 
wreck. Some divers who haven't been long 
enough in the profession to be constantly 
employed and have a gaod deal of time on 
their hands, work old wrecks. For instance : 
The Commodore, off Stonington; the Isaac 
Newton, off Fort Lee, and the Thomas Mor- 
gan, otf Yonkers, but there isn’t a fair aay’s 
wages in such jobs. Sometimes, however, 
we hear of old wrecks that haven’t been 
worked yet, and they are worth looking 
after. Two years ago one of us who was 
building the foundation for a pier of the 
bridge of Saybrook heard that a schooner 
loaded with coal and copper had gone down 
there some thirty-five years ago. He ‘placed’ 
the wreck and got out the cargo, which was 
still in prime condition. But there are as 
many about old wrecks as there are 
about corpses. Whenever a _ sailor is 
thirsty, but hasn’t any money, he concocts a 

about a wreck and comes to us with it. 
He almost always goes away as thirsty as he 

ime. 

“ What does a diver’s outfit consist of?” 

‘A boat, a pump, hose, lines and dress. 

lress consists of lavers of duck and rub- 
The shoes weigh twenty pounds each. 
hest and back he carries forty pound 
The helmet, when it has been 

r the divers head, is firmly screwed 

»pper collar that is attached to his 

\ weighted line is sunk to the spot 
to reach, and down that line he goes 

the life-line around his waist and the 
hose, through which the air is pumped, at- 
tached to the helmet. Those who handie 
the life-line and hose must regulate these as 
he moves about below. ” 

“What are a diver’s working day and his 
wages ?” 
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“ Four hours and $6. If he furnishes his 
own apparatus his wages are higher—$35 to 
$50 aday. For getting a hawser out of a 
steamer’s screw I'd charge $50 if I furnished 
my own apparatus.” 

“I suppose part of the charge is for the 
risks you run ?” 

“ Yes, a diver is exposed to a good many 
dangers. One of them, you'll be surprised to 
learn, is falling asleep. On a hot day the 
contrast between the heat above and the 
delicious coolness below water is apt to make 
a diver sleepy. 1 once slept an hour and a 
half at the bottom of a wreck near Kingston, 
where I was laying pipe. Suppose that had 
happened in the channel near Governor's 

sland, where the tide runs so swift that a 
diver can work only during the one hour of 
slack water. If I'd slept over that one hour 
the deadly rush of tide would have snapped 
the life-lne and hose. Then in working 
wrecks there is the danger of getting jammed 
in between freight or of getting the hose or 
line tangled. When the hose snaps the 
frightful pressure kills the diver. He is sick- 
| eningly distorted by it.” 

“ Are there are many expert divers in New 
York ?” 
| “Look!” He held out a_ shield-shaped 
badge on which was engraved “New York 
| Divers’ License, F. C., No. 1.” 

“ What does F. C. stand for ?” 

“ First-class. There are only about a 
dozen of those badges out. I’m No. 1— 
Robert S. Russell, or Funeral Bob as they 
leall me. Among the others are William 
Carl, or Buffalo Bill ; Jim Hicks, Jack Bundy, 
Jack Chittenden, Ed McDonald, Frank Paul, 
Bill Smith and Dan Joslin, 
| Funeral Bill once walked against time and 
| made eight miles in eight hours and thirty- 
seven minutes. 


| 
| 
| 
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DOUBLES. 


Meeting of Brothers Who Had Never 
Seen Each O:her. 


A portly, prosperous looking gentleman sat 
in a Sixth avenue elevated car on Monday 
evening, says the New York Sun. The con- 
ductor had just shouted “ Umteenth street ” 
and Senaell the gate. Another portly gen- 
tleman came in and sat down. There was a 
remarkable resemblance between the two 
men. A journalist nudged portly party num- 
ber one and said: “Beg pardon, sir. Do 
you see your counterpart sitting opposite ?” 

“ By Godfrey! he’s the image of me.” 

Then leaning over he tapped the image on 
the knee. “ Semel me, sir. You are my 
double. Will you oblige me with your 
card ?” 

The image looked up, seemed bewildered 
for an instant. “I haven’t a card with me, 
sir, but my name is Waddell of Murray, Ida.’ 

“Waddell, eh? Where is your native 
place ?” 

“ Manchester, Eng., sir.” 

“ Your father’s name James ?” 

“Yes, sir. Oblige me with your name, 

“Certainly, Jimmy. You don’t know me, 
do you?” 

“You look like a Waddell. 
brother Smallwood ?” 

“ That’s what I am.” 

The two brothers shook hands for about a 
minute, exchanging inquiries. An explana- 
tion revealed the fact that the elder brother, 
Smallwood, had left — two years be- 
fore James was born. e had been in Peru 
32 years, and had not heard from home in 20 

ears. James was in business in Murray, Ida. 
They climbed down the Twenty-third street | 
stairs arm in arm, and a moment later were | 
celebrating their meeting with a bottle of 
Roederer. ava 


Are you my 








AN ENSILACE CUTTER 


EXAMINE 


“THE DANIELS.” 


T has been awarded many prizes. It has no peer, 
and we warrant it to excel all others in strength, 
durability and rapidity of work. 
C. H- TH MPSON & CO., 
71 Clinton, SO and S2Soeuth Market St., 
a34 Merchants Row, Boston. 


Across the Atlantic. 


THE FURNESS LINE, 
To and from EUROPE. 


Have excellent facilities for the carriage and con. 
veyance of Live Stock. 
Tons. 
2,325 


Tons. 
3,092 
2,129 | Boston Crry, 2,334 
2,686 | NEWCASTLE City, 2,129 
Ritown Crry, 2,141 | GOTHENBURG CITY, 2,526 
BALTIMORE CITY, 2775 | WASHINGTON CITY, 22,96 
The above steamers have brought several thonsand 
Fancy Cattle irom Europe to America within the 
past few years ; and have invariably landed the Stock 
in excellent condition. For particulars of Freight, 
etc., Apply to Cc. RNE*Ss, 
jiy16-t 130 State Street, Boston. 


York Cry, 
WETHERBY, 
STOCKHOLM CITY, 


DURHAM CIry, 





ESTABLISHED 1817. 


KIMBALL BROTHERS, 
CARRIAGES 


We have the LARGEST STOCK to one piece would answer. 
be found in New England, and will 
make SPECIAL PRICES to reduce| *fair got out in this way. 


stock. 


Greatest Inducements ever of. 
fered. Now's your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
Teas and Coffees, end secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 

hina Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Set, Waten, Brass Lamp, 
full particulars addreas 
RICAN TEA €O., 
esey St., New York. 
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Best Harness ip the World 


For the money, largest stock and best variety in 
Boston; robes, blankets, horse and stable furnish- 
ings. E. F. WYER & CO., 63 Sudbury St., Boston. 
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THE 


Best are the Cheapest. 


Are you intending to buy a heating or cooking 
stove, or a furnace, this season? If so, it will be to 
your advantage to examine the new Magee goods in 
this line. The 

Magee Steves, Ranges and Furnances 
have enjoyed an enviable reputation for thirty years, 
due to scienffic construction, and the use of only the 
best materials and workmanship in their manufac- 
ture. Our new goods are 

Marvels of Beauty and Convenience. 

For sale by our agents everywhere. If your local 
dealer cannot supply you, send to the manufacturers 
for circular and prices, which we send free. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


32, 34, 36 & UNION STREET, 
19, 21, 23, 25 & 27 FRIEND STREET 


nov20rf BOSTON. 


HIRES’ Ro 


Five Cations 





nese Dare 
everywhere. 
apr2—steow 
“CLARENCE 8. BUR, 
Manufacturer and Importer of 


FINE HARNESSES 


AND HORSE FUGNISHINGS. 
2h Milk Street, 2 
may7-13t 











THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


; 


The Best Dressing In the World for 
Gentlemen's Boots and Shoes. One 
a lady one year or a gentleman six mon 

Price 50 Cents. 


Wholesale Trade su) at 
8 SHAW™MUT AVENUE BOSTON. 
For sale by HENRY H. TUTTLE & ©O.J 
435 Wasuinctox St., Boston. 
apri6-62t 
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110, 112 and 114 SUDBURY ST. 


RXTERNAL USE. 





Cures Diphtheria, Croup, 
Lungs, Hoar: Infi 
tery, Chronic Di- 
arrhoa, Kidney 
Troubles, and 
Spinal Diseases. 
We will serid‘free, 
postpaid, to all 
who send their 
names, an Illus- 
trated Pamphiet 


BHacki 
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THE 


MOST WONDERFUL 
FAMILY REMEDY 


EVER KNOWN. 


Ll 


nov27 52t 


Cough, Whooping Cough, Oatarrb, Cholera Morbus, Dysen- 


erybody should 
have this book 
and those who 
send for it will 
ever after thank 
their lucky stars. 


All who buy or order direct from us, and request it, shall receive a certificate that the money shall 
ly satisfied. Retail price, 35 cts.; 6 bottles, $2.00. Bxpress prepaid te 
any part of the United States or Canada. I. 8. JOHNSON & OO., P.O. Box 2118, Boston, Mass. 


ia, Rheumatism, Bleeding at the 


NIMENT 





TWO #5,000 COFFINS. 


Strange and Costly Burial Cases for a 
Boston Family. | 

A reporter ran across a curious item the 
other day which, while it may be read like| 
an Arabian Night’s tale, is known to be true 
in every respect by a dozen people within a | 
short distance of Boston. A_ gentleman | 
whose word is to be implicitly relied upon, 
and whose statements have subsequently | 
been confirmed by other investigations, said | 
to the writer: } 
“ A year ago last April a firm of manufac- | 
turing undertakers in this vicinity were given | 
the most extradinary commission which they 
had ever received. They were told to make 
two mahogany caskets of a particular design, 
to be above the usual size, and in many 
parts fully six inches in thickness. They 
were cautioned not to say a word to any 
one about what they were doing, as their 
customer dreaded publicity in the matter. 
The caskets were made as ordered. It re- 
uired $700 worth of mahogany to complete 
them, as only the best a and planks 


| 





|figure for both caskets. 





wide enough to make each side consist of 
When they were 
ready to be shipped from the factory a pho- 
tograph was taken, and an inkling of the 
I know that re- 
porters of almost every Boston paper tried 
to get a look at them or learn for whom they 
had been made, but without avail. They 
were taken from the factory in two two- 
horse wagons, each one making a heavy 
load for a pair of horses to draw. 

Outside cases of the same material were 
also provided at greatexpense. The owner 
of the caskets had them taken to his estate 
and placed in a building which he had erec- 
ted on purpose to receive them. In that 
building two of the best wood carvers to be 
obtained have worked on these caskets stead- 
ily for the past fourteen months, and they have 
nowhere near finished the first one. They 
were carving into the mahogany the most 
wonderful and intricate designs which ee 
could imagine, all from sketches furnished 
by eminent artists. There is a spider in the 
centre of a web, so delicate that one’s breath 
would almost seem to move it; skulls from 
which life-like serpents are crawling; owls, 
hour-glasses and a hundred other things 
with symbolic meanings. At the rate the 
carvers are progressing it will take several 
years to finish their work, and when it is 
done it will be one of the most marvelous 
things of the kind in the world, I'll venture to 
say. Ishould think $10,000 would be alow 
The insides will 
contain silken hammocks, in which the bodies 
will lie, and many other strange and unique 
embellishments. The gentleman who is 
having the caskets made has purchased an 
intire knoll in one of the most beautiful of 
our cemeteries, and, it is said, will expend 
$125,000 upon the tomb in which they are 
ultimately to be placed. 

“And who is the eccentric individual ?” 
queried the reporter. 

“He is a gentlemon connected with the 
medical profession, having an office in Bos- 
ton. His wife, who takes, if possible, more 
interest in the caskets than himself, is said 
to be the grand-daughter of a baron, and in 
reputed very rich in her own right.”—Boston 
Herald. 


SELLING A POEM. 
Verses a Drug in the Sarket at this 
Season. 
[From the Detroit Free Press. | 

The editor knew that he was a poet the 
moment he entered the door. He was pale 
and tall and thin, with tangled hair and 
wild eyes. * Positive _ of his affliction 
was given when he drew a roll of manu- 
script from his pocket and said : 

“T have, ahem, a little poem here, dashed 
off in an idle hour. I am a contributor to 
the Bingfield Battle-axe, tre—” 

“ What is your poem about?” asked the 
editor. There was a vacant quarter column 
in his “ make-up” that day, and he was 
strangely short of “slush.” 

“ Oh, its on The Seasons,’” said the poet, 
amazed at the editor’s unheard of civility. 

“How much do you want for it” 

“ Well, I—I—about $40.” 

“ Forty fiddlesticks! Go to—’ 

“Oh, well, I beg your pardon, I didn’t 
know just what you generally paid. How 
would $25 suit you?” 

“Twenty-five! Bah! 

“Well, say $20, then ?” 

“Why, man alive, I can get poems by the 
bushel, the cord, the carload, for—” 

“Well, well, it’s surely worth $10. The 
Bingfield Battle Axe editor says—” 

of don’t care what he says. He’s an edi- 
tor and an irresponisble person.’ 

“But, my dear sir, surely, you wouldn’t 
think of offering me a paltry 35 } the m?” 

“TI guess not—I’d like to see myself offer 
ing you $2 5C fez it.” 

“ Why, sir, .—I—but then, in consider- 
ation of your immense circulation and the 
advantages likely to ensue from my name 
appearing in your paper, I might consider 
your offer of—” 

“T haven’t made any offer yet, my friend 
this paper aint got any dollar and a quarter 
to throw away on poetry at this time of the 

” 


’ 


I—” 


ear. 
4 ‘A dollar and a quarter? Why, you said 
just now that you—” 

“No, I didn’t. But we don’t ask our con- 
tributors to work for nothing. Now, here’s 
a ticket good for a regular straight 25 cent 
dinner at Slop’s restaurant. If you want to 
take that in exchange for your $40 piece of 
rot you can have it.” 

« What, man, I—I—” 

“Take it, or leave it! Quick !” 

“ Well, owing to the high standing of your 
paper I don’t know but I’ll—I'll—” 

“ Oh, you'll take the meal ticket ? I thought | 
you would.” 

He took it and left in its stead 29 pages 
of fool on “ The Seasons” the coldest and 
saddest 
him at that moment. 





ay ofthem all having dawned for | 





— Theold Johnson mansion at Stratford, 
Conn. is one of the most historic houses in the 
State. in the family for over six 

enerations. 
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| LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSE POWER 


MACHINES! 


The most eatisfactory machines in the market for 
Thresniag and Cleaning Grain 


AND SAWING WOOD. 


Acknowledged by all competent judges to be the 
most thoroughly reliable machines in the market, 
regarding easy draft, quantity and quality of work, 
and durability Send for48-page Pamphies 
ay full 4escription and terms, FREB. 

reas 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS. 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
MEIDDLETOWSN SPRINGS, VT. 
e@-On Exhibition and fer saleby C.H. 

Theompsen & Co . 71 Clint 8t., Boe 
jani—t! 


Hall’s English Food 


ror—-f 


Horses, Cattle & Poultry 


UNEQUALLED FOR ITS§ 
Purity and kxcellence 


By any similar preparation in the country. A de- 
licious and health-giving condiment. 


Rea‘ the following, testimonial from Hon- Gro. 
B. Lorna, President New England Agricultural 
Society : 

Hall’s Euglish Food Co.. 17 Batterymarch 
street, Boston, Mass.. Dear Sir :— 

I have fed the Hall's lish Food tor Horses 1n7 
Cattle according te the directions to my Hore2, 
my Cattle being all at grass at this season. The 
eflect was all that could be desired. It improved the 
condition of the animals ard = them spirit and 
energy for their work. I can highly recommend it. 

Yours truly, Gn. B. LoRING. 


Sent C. O. D. at the following prices : 
25-® Bag, 100 Feeds, 
Bb iad 200 “ 


50- 
10mB “ 40 


HALL’S ENGLISH FOOD CoO., 
17 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town 
eS for Circulars. Mention this paper. 
‘hy 31-62t 


LAND FOR SALE 


At Savin Hill, Dorchester, 


Near the Seashore; valuable Building 
Lots; within 3 miles of State Street. 
Will be sold low fer cash,eor exchanged 
for desirable city property. Apply to 
PLOUGHMAN OFFICE, Boston. 














Send for Samples of 











Water-Proof Leather Oil, 


AND KEEP YOUR 


HARNESSES, 
BOOTS! ANDISHOES 
SOFT. 


CANTON PAINT AND O1L CO 


{MELROSE, MASS. 
novl3 52t 


THE PEOPLE 


Who have been disappointed in the results 
obtained from the use of COCOA WINES, 
BEEF WINE and IRON, or the so-called 
EMULSION of COD LIVER OIL, should 


Cherry Malt 
PHOSPHITES, 


a combination of Wild Cherry, Extract of 
Malt, and the Hypophosphites. 
CHERRY-MALT acts on the Stomach and 
Liver, increasing the appetite, assisting diges- 
tion, thereby making it applicable for Dys- 
pepsia in its various forms ; Loss of Appetite, 
Headache, Insomnia, General Debility, Want 
of Vitality, Nervous Prostration, Consump- 


tion, etc. 

If your Druggist does not keep it, send 
$1.00 for one bottle or $5.00 for six bottles. 
Express paid. 

LIEBIG PHARMACAL CO, 
78 Maiden Lane, N. Y- 








apr30—st j 


J.C. POOR, Manager. 


Janitf 
































The following words, in praise of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, as a remedy for those delicate diseases and 
weaknesses peculiar to women, must be of interest to every sufferer from such maladies. They are fair samples of 
the spontaneous expressions with which thousands give utterance to their sense of gratitude for the inestimable boon 
of health which has been restored to them by the use of this world-famed medicine. 


cine given to her by the 


Joun E. SeGAR, of Millenheck, Va., writes: 
“My wife had been suffering for two or 
three years with female weakness, and had 
paid out one hundred dollars to physicians 
without relief. She determined to try Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription, which reall 
‘did her more good than did all the medi- 
physicians during the three years they 





had been practicing’ upon her. 


Don't 
DESPAIR. 





Mra. Berrre Burton, Bells, Bedford Co., Va., 
writes: “1 was a great sufferer from womb affec- 


tion, and took four bottles of your * Favorite Pre- | 


scription’ and ‘Pellets,’ from which I obtained 
decided relief, and such relief as I had despaired 
of. Fora year and a half my health has remained 


rfect. Tendering my thanks poorly expresses my gratitude, 
any of my relatives and friends have used your remedies, an 
in every instance they improved.” 


TREATING THE WRONG DISEASE. 


Many times women call upon their family physicians, one with dyspepsia, another with palpitation, another with backache, or 
nervousness, another with pain here and there, and in this way they all present alike to themselves and their easy-going and indifferent, 
or over-busy doctor, separate and distinct diseases, for which he prescribes his pills and potions, assuming them to be such, when, 


in reality, they are all symptoms caused by some womb disorder. 





THREW Away 


HER 


SUPPORTER. 


and feel as well as 


HE BEST 





MEDICINE. 


' taki 
I think your ‘ Favorite Prescription’ the 
| with which I am acquainted.” 


Sopara F. BoswEiu., White Cottage, O., 

:_“I took eleven bottles of your *‘ Fa- 

Prescription’ and one bottle of your 

I am doing my work, and have n 

for some time. I have had to employ help for 

about sixteen years before I commenc - 
ing your medicine. I have had to wear a su 

ae ee of the time; this I have laid aside, 

ever » 


Mrs. 8. A. FREEMAN, of Reidsville, Rockingham 
Co., N. C.,_ writes: “I want to say that your 
Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription and Golden 
Medical Discovery have dove me more good 
than the physician who has treated me. fter 
your medicines, I ee several pounds. 

medicine for ladies 


While the physician is ignorant of the cause of suffering, he 


encourages his practice until large bills are made, when the suffering paticnt is no better, but probably worse for the delay, wrong 
treatment and consequent complications. A proper medicine, like Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription, directed to the cause would 
probably have entirely removed the disease, thereby instituting comfort instead of prolonged misery. 


3 Puysicians 
FAILED. 


Mrs. E. F. MorGAn, of No. 71 Lexington St. 
East Boston, Mass., says: “Five years ago 1 
was a dreadful sufferer from uterine troubles. 
Having exhausted the skill of three physicians, 

| I was completely discouraged, and eak 
could with difficulty cross 





the room alone. I 


began taking Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and using the 


local treatment recommended in hi 
I commenced to improve at once. 
was perfectly cured, and have had no trouble since. 
letter to my family paper, briefly mentioning how my health had | 


Adviser.’ 


Sense Medical 
In three months I 
I wrote a 


‘Common 


been restored, and offering to send the full particulars to any one 
writing me for them, and inclosing a stamped-envelope for reply. 


have received over four hundred letters, 


In_ reply, I have 


described my case and the treatment used, and have earnestly 


advised them to ‘do likewise.’ 
ceived second letters of thanks, stating that they h 
the use of ‘ Favorite Prescription,’ had sent the $1.50 


I have re- 
commenced 
required for 


From a t man 


the * Medical Adviser,’ and had — the local treatment so fully 


and plainly laid down therein, anc 


were much better already.” 








THE GREATEST 
EARTHLY Boow. 


aa 
far nine months, without receiving any benefit. 


Mrs. GeorGe HERGER, of Westfield, N. Y., 
writes: “1 was a great sufferer from leucor- 
rhea, bearing-down pains, and in con- 
tinually across my back. Three bottles of 
your * Favorite cription’ restored me 
to perfect health. I treated with Dr. . 
The ‘Favorite 





Prescription’ is the greatest earthly boon to us poor suffering 


women. 


For “ worn-out,” 


Doctors. 





JEALOUS | Orv 


A Marvelous Cure.—Mrs. G. F. Spracee, of 
al, Mich., writes: “ I was troubled with female 
leucorrhea and falling of the womb for 
ears, 80 I had to keep my bed for a good 
the time. I doctored with an army of dif- 


seven 








but ived 


me to try 


was prejudiced 
do me no good. 


get me some 
advice of my 


our medicines, which I was loath to do, 


o 
ferent physicians, and spent large sums of money. 
no lasti benefit. At fast my ‘Rusband prauaded 
ca use 

against them, and the doctors said they would 
I finally told my husband that if he would 
of your medicines, I would try them against the 
physician. He got me six bottles of the ‘ Favorite 


Prescription,’ also six bottles of the * Discovery,’ for ten dollars. 


I took three bottles of * Discover 
scription,’ and I have been a soun 


* and four of * Favorite Pre- 
woman for four years. I then 


gay e the balance of the medicine to my sister, who was troubled 
r 


n the same way, and she cured herself in a short time. 
not had to take any medicine now for almost four years, 


IT Works 
Wouders. 


i have 


Mrs. May GLEAsON, of Nunica, Ottawa Co., 
Mich., writes: “ Your * Favorite Prescription 
has worked wonders in 4 case. I thi.k it is 
just the medicine for female complaints.” 

Again she writes: “Having taken several bot- 
tles of the * Favorite Prescription’ since my last 


writing to you, I desire to state that I have regained my health 


| wonderfully, to the astonish 
now be on my 


ment of myself and friends. I can 
feet all day, attending to the duties of my house- 


hold, feeling only slightly fatigued at night.” 


“run-down,” debilitated school teachers, milliners, dress-makers, seamstreases, general housekeepers, and over- 


worked and feeble women generally, Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription is the best of all restorative tonics. 


Not A 





 GURE-ALL.” 


or Six Bottles for $5.00. 


EVERY INVALID LaDy “”° 


» devoted to the consideration of discases peculiar to women. 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is not a “Cure-all,” but admirably fulfills a singleness of 
those Chronic Weaknesses and 
general as well as uterine, tonic and nervine, and imparts vigor and stre 
It promptly cures nausea and weakness of stomach, indigestion, bloat 
tration, debility and sleeplessness, in either sex. 
For conditions, see wrapper around bottle. 


a most potent Specific for al 


positive guarantee. 





ous wood-cuts and colored plates. 


It will be sent, post-paid, to any address for $1.50. 


“Favorite Prescription” is sold by dru 


Diseases peculiar to women. It 
h to the whole s: m 


. eructations of gas, nervous 


a powerfu 


gists under Our 
per Bottle, 


ine pot Lm» 4 


rice Reduced to $ 


uld send for “The People’s Common Sense Medical Adviser,” in which over fifty pages 


Illustrated with numer- 
A large pamphlet, treatise on Diseases of 


Women, profusely illustrated with colored plates and numerous wood-cuts, will be sent for ten cents in postage stamps. 
WORLD'S DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, No. 663 Main Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Address, 





\Erees 


THE ORIGINAL 


LITTLE LIVER PILLS. 





\easant 


WROALANG ZLWARE OF zTATIONs! 


Always ask for Dr. Pierce’s Pellets, or Little 
Sugar-coated Granules or Pills. 


BEING ENTIRELY VEGETABLE, Dr. Pierce’s Pellets operate without disturbance to the system, 


diet, or occupation. 
LAXATIVE, AL’ 


— 





it may truthfully be said that their 
universal, not a gland or tissue escaping their 


Sold _b 


ruggists, for 25 cents a vial. Manufactured at the Che 


SICK HEADACHE 


Bilious Headache, Dizzin Con- 
stipation, Indigestion, Bilious 
Attacks, and all rangements of the 
stomach and bowels, are promptly relieved 
and permanently cured by the use of Dr. 
Pierce's Pleasant Purgative Pellets. In ex- 
lanation of the remedial power of these 
ellets over so great a variety of diseases, 

action upon the m is 
sanative influence. 
uu m= 


peaeory of WORLD's DIsPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
oO, N. X. 











SYMPTOMS OF CATARRE, 


Thousands o' 


inderstood, or more unsu 
mild, soothing, and healing p 


DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY 


ite 


Gatarrh, ‘Gold in the Head,” Goryza, and Catarrhal Headache. 





Put up in glass vials, hermetically sealed. Always fresh and reliable. 
TERATIVE, or PURGATIVE, these little Pellets give the most perfect satisfaction. 


As a 


Wiiii1aM RAMIOCH, .. of Minden, Ki County, 
Nebraska, writes a with Hoils for 


been troubled 


: “I was troubled 
4 60 afflicted with 


with sick When I feel it coming on, 


take one or two ‘ Pelleta,’ and am relieved of the headache.’ 


Mrs. C. W. Brown, of Wa 


Ohio, 
: “Your ‘Pleasant Pu ve Pellets’ are 
juestion 











FOR A CASE OF CATARRH WHICH THEY CAN NOT CURE. 


th is offensive; smell and are im- 
i of dizzi 

general debility. However, only a few of 

8 ms are likely to be present In any one 

ee onnually, Vithout manifesting half of 





CURES THE WORST CASES OF 





SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
PARICH, sO CENTS. 





Unto Acony | %*,.c* 
FROM CATARRA. 





Prof. W. Havewer, the famous 

ana, N. Y., writes: some ten 
years ago suffered untold agony from 
chronic nasal catarrb. My family physi- 
cian gave me up as incurable, and 

m die. My case a bad one, 


would almost 
tarrh Remedy, in three mon 
permanent.” 


7 
the cure has been 


erer ‘or 

}— BF. hardly breathe, a 

stan’ w and spitting, 

fast clght monthe could not breathe thro 

the nostrils. I thought nothing could 
Luckily, I was advised 
am 








- corn from the Cob, and does perfect work 
The best small Sheller made. It may be 
seen in operation at 
Devonshire &t.. Room 20, 
oston, Mi ass. 


Description and terms by mail if desired. 
jan l55zt 





SUFF = 4 
FROM : 
Nervous Debility, Youthful In 2 
PE, diseretions, Lost Manhood, 
BE YOUR OWN PHYsiclN! % 


~ Many men, from the effectsof youthful im- % 
ke prudence, have brought about a state of weak- 
ness that has c the general system so ¥ 





much as to induce almost overs er 

and the real cause of the trouble scarcely ever 

being sus re doctored for every. : 
poswitaandin t 


hospital practice we have experimentex 
@ and discovered new and concentrated re 


sf y its use after all other remedies 
* . Perfectly pure ingredients must be used 
® in the preparation of this prescription. 
R- Erythroxylon coca), } drachm 
erubebin, } drachm. 
Helonias Dioiea, § drachm. 
Gelsemin, 8 grains. 
Ext. ignatie amare (alcoholic), 3 grains. 
Ext. leptandra, 2 scruples. 
Glycerin, q. a. Mix. 
b Make 4 pills. Take 1 pill at 8 p.m., and an- 
— other on going to bed. In some cases it will be 
. ry for the patient to 





recuperative powers of this restor- 

® ative are truly astonishing, and its nse continued 

for a short time changes the languid, debilitated, 

nerveless condition to one of renewed life and 
Vigor. 


» most cases, for 
Address or cali on 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 


24 TREMONT ROW, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| nov13—Sat 


‘NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS. 
| Dr. Lewis is aiwa~s Successful. “a 
| > a 1s IN HOES 
STRENGTH. 


THE GLORY (OF 


| 

| 

| Nerve or Physical Force when Lost 
| Quickly Regaiued by wing 
| 
} 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


| Wet. after intense study and deep research has 
lately discovered a new, extraordinary, quick 
certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of the 
Brain and ~ ary Cord, Spermatorrhea, Seminal 
| Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and Deranged 
| Functions of the Nervous and Generative System. 
| THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MEDICAL 
TREATMENT has cured the most desperate forms 
of nervous disorders in both young and old. To de- 
bilitated youth it bestows the vigor of manhood 
}and in advanced age it establishes the vigor ot 
| youth without the possibility of failure. URinary 
COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, Stric- 
ture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or Bladder 
Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms, Erup- 
tions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured with: 
out the use of Mercury, Copaiba or Injections. No 
restriction in diet or hindrance from business. RE 
CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUSs 
Patients whose cases have been negle cted, 
| badly treated or pronounced incurable are particu. 
larly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written guaran. 
| tee of cure given to all cases arranged and under 
taken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 

a@- Dr. Lewis is trequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever bein 
cured, after having experimented with various at 
vertised nostrums, which invariably do more harm 

| than good, as every phase of disease demands differ 

|} ent and special treatment. To those who may have 
been disappointed, Dr- Lewis would say consult him 

and he will restore the disappointed one to all the 
duties of life, whether they be 
pertaining to married life or sing 


| 





> or mental, 
e blessedness, 


Consultation, Medicine, & , $5. 


Working Classes $2.50 |at 


DR. LEWIS I8 PERMANENTLY LOCATER AT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET, 


Providence, R. I. Office hours all the year round 
from 9 to 2 and 5 to 9; Sundays, 10 to 12, not later, 


Female Complaints SLillfully Treated, 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS 


Dr. Lewis will, on full description of case (with 
fee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vaiu- 
able medicines, accompanied with instructions and 
advice, tor the cure of the above distressing com- 
plaints. JusT PUBLISHED 
FOURTH EDITION: & 


Medical Minutes 
With additional Colored 
lllustrations a Portrait of 
the Author, AND List or 
COMPLAINTS 
EXPLICIT 

on the treatment and cure 
of above subjects, Sexual 
Diseases, &c. 

Price, 25 Cents, 
By mail to any address, 
from the author, 
(DR. ©. J. LEWrms 

igent Beeston, W H.ENIGHT, 
97 Court Street. Oct2-52t 








WEAK suffering from the ef- 
—— 5 
manhood. ont will gon co yy treatise (sea'ed 
i 
junli—52t 


Conn, 


t Free 


To introduce it and obtain agents we wil! for the next 
sixty dogs ive away, free of charge, in each coun 
in t _s a limited number of our German 
Electro Galvanic Suspensery ts, ce 85; 
& positive and — cure for Nervous Debitity 
Varicocele, Emissions, Impotency &c. $500.00 Rewerd 
paid if every Belt we manufacture does pot generate 
agenuine electriccurrent. Addreas atonce EL. RIO 
ELT AGENCY, P. O. Box 178, Brooklyn, N. 
deci1-52t 











A CARD. 


Te all who are suffering from the errors and 
indiscretions of youth, nervous weakness, carly 
decay, lossof manhood, &c., I will send a recipe 
that will cure you, FREE OF CHARGE. This great 
remedy was discovered by a missionary in South 
America. Send a self-addressed envelope to the 
REV. Joseru T. INMAN, Station D, New York City, 


ly 
Metin of south 





EST 
pre 


in vain 1 
simple colf-cure, whieh hes 
f sufferers. Address 
CG. J. MASON, Post Office Box 8179, New York City. 
octe—ly 





STOPPED FREE 
peace dirt 
ERVER 


Fit = on box whea 
afflicted to Du. KLINE o3t Arch St. Phita ne 
Druggists. BEWARE OF IMITATING Phe UDS. 











